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BERMONDSEY BOY WHO 
BECAME A STAR 

Max Bygraves talks to the CN 

Citting in his dressing-room—the star dressing-room A of 
D the London Palladium, Max Bygraves put on his glasses 
while he talked to a C N correspondent. 

“ I always wear these off-stage; I just have to, couldn’t see 
a thing otherwise,” he chuckled. 


It was a typical Max Bygraves 
temark. Although he is probably 
the highest paid entertainer in this 
country today, famous on the 
ilage, in TV, records, and radio, 
not forgetting films, he is as cheer¬ 
ful. quiet, and modest a man as 
you could meet. 

He is still prepared to talk 
dxuit those times only nine years 
ign when all the money he had 
in the world was 5s. 9d.—he re¬ 
members the exact sum—and he 
had a wife and two small babies 
to support, in a one-room flat in 
dockside Bermondsey, in the-East 
End of London. 

1 hen he was an ..out-of-work 
i\u pouter, and that day. when he 
counted his money~‘~Ji&i had the 
offer of a council flat-and had to 
cycle over to his father to borrow 
the fiist week’s rent. 

BREATHLESS. BOUND 

Yet only a fejy -years later he 
had bounded to tjhe^top in show 
business, leaving himself and 
everybody breathless. I asked him 
how lie did it. 

“Well, it's a bit of a mystery, 
really said Max. “There was no 
•race of show business in my 
family. We were dock folk. But 
as far back as 1 can remember I 
had this hankering for being an 
entertainer. 

“You know, I think it began 
when a neighbour of ours saw me 
d0| ng an imitation of Charlie 


Chaplin in the street to the amuse¬ 
ment of a bunch of kids. 

‘“That boy of yours ought to 
be on the stage,’ she said to my 
mother. ‘ On the stage ’—that 
phrase seemed to stick in my mind. 
Ever after that I was hanging 
around anywhere where there was. 
music and dancing and entertain¬ 
ment. I sang solo in the school 
choir and at church. I sang at 
kids’ concerts. And as I got older 
I went in for all the .children’s 
talent competitions I could find.” 

A STROKE OF LUCK 

Adding all this up, Max By¬ 
graves reckons he has -been per¬ 
forming before audiences for 22 
years. In that time he has had 
many ups and downs. He was, he 
says, lucky to meet one of his war¬ 
time R.A.F. officers in the street 
after the war when Max was a 
carpenter, and “broke.” 

This officer, a theatrical man in 
civilian life, remembered how 
much Max had done as an enter¬ 
tainer in the R.A.F. and took him 
to a B BC audition. He was given 
a broadcast, which led to a job in 
a touring show, and Max was then 
a full-time professional—when he 
could get engagements! 

He stuck it, and just seven years 
ago he had a stroke of luck that 
came right out of all the back- 
stage romances. Ted Ray, the star 
of the big London Palladium show, 
fell ill suddenly. 



Max Bygraves at home with his family 



Four’s company 

At their local Lido the Taylor quads of Edmonton, North 
London, keep nice and cool on a hot day 

Brathay Hall’s challenge 
to Youth 


Max Bygraves was playing at a 
suburban theatre that week. He 
was rushed into the Palladium and 
went on for Ted Ray. And he 
made an instant hit. 

In spite of all his success, Max 
remembers those tough times. But 
he loves his success, although he 
is still an incurable practical joker 
off stage. There is nothing solemn 
about Max. The man who made 
that song-hit Big ’Ead very much 
his own grinned when I asked him 
what his three youngsters called 
him at home. 

“Big ’Ead, sometimes!” he said 
with the famous Bygraves ■smile. 

SQUIRREL INTHE 
HOUSE 

Squig is a young squirrel 
which has “adopted ” 14-year-old 
Anthony Muller and his brother, 
and now shares their home at 
Uckfield, Sussex. 

Peering inside a deserted squirrel’s 
drey, as the nest of sticks is called, 
Anthony found two baby grey 
squirrels. One was alive, but 
starving, so Anthony carried it 
home. 

Squig, as it was named, thrived 
on a diet of glucose and fresh milk 
and within two weeks was playing 
around the house with the cat. 

Sharing the companionship of 
two budgerigars, a couple of cats, 
an angora rabbit—and, of course, 
two schoolboys—Squig clearly 
finds life in a private house to 
his liking. 


During the past six years well 
over 1000 boys aged between 15 
and 19, mainly apprentices to in¬ 
dustry, have been introduced to 
the mountains and lakes of north¬ 
west England by Brathay Hall 
Centre, near Ambleside. This 
centre is sponsored by a charitable 
trust with the idea of giving them 
experience of living together as a 
community, with a simple Christian 
basis. 

They spend 28 days at Amble¬ 
side, gaining fresh confidence in 
themselves as they get to know 
what they can do in the way of 
mountaineering, boatwork, art, 
drama, and discussion. 

Brathay estate was bought, in 
1946 by Mr. F. C. Scott, a keen 
supporter of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Association of Boys’ 
Clubs. The warden, Mr. John 
Doogan. says: “Friendliness is the 
keynote of the whole course. We 
don’t hem the boys in with mles 
and regulations." 

The lads tackle the mountains— 
England’s highest—through a stage- 
by-stage programme of fell-walk¬ 
ing. and they are taught map-read¬ 


ing, compass work, and high-level 
camping. 

On Windermere Brathay Hall 
Centre has its own fleet of boats— 
22-footers on the lines of the 
Admiralty gig. and 16-foot sailing 
boats. Flagship of the fleet is a 
14-ton ketch called Hunting Call. 
She was an old coastal lifeboat 
serving the shipping off Arbroath. 

Art and drama play an important 
part in the course, and the lads are 
encouraged to get to know Lake¬ 
land folk as well as Lakeland 
scenery. One day during each 
course they set put to find a farm 
and offer their services free of any 
charge. 


FISHERMEN IN THE 
MAKING 

Aberdeen’s training school for 
young fishermen, started a few 
months ago by the Aberdeen 
Fishing Vessel Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion. is proving a success. The 
first ten-week course has ended 
with 12 out of 15 entrants passing, 
and they are now starting on a 
six-months’ apprenticeship at sea. 
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AX ADMIRAL BRAVE 
AXD BOLD 

Cromwell’s General of the Sea 

A ugust 7 is the 300th anniversary of the death of Robert 
Blake, the famous admiral of Cromwell’s times. His 
name was respected by England’s enemies as much as Drake’s 
had been before him, yet he did not set foot on a warship 
until his 50th year. For much of his life he had been a well-to- 
do citizen of the Somerset town of Bridgwater, a scholarly 
man leading a peaceful life. 


The eldest of a prosperous 
merchant’s 12 children, Robert 
Blake probably owed his remark¬ 
able knowledge of seacraft to his 
father’s shipping connections. But 
as a short, stockily-built youth of 
16, his inclinations were all towards 
learning, and he spent nearly ten 
years among his books at Oxford 
before his father’s death sent him 
home to take charge of the family 
business. 

He was about 43 before great 
events called him to action. Join- 


t 





Blake’s memorial at Bridgwater 

ing the Parliamentary Army on the 
outbreak of the Civil War he soon 
distinguished himself. He defended 
Lyme in Dorset with only 500 men 
against 5000 Royalists, and after¬ 
wards held Taunton for a year— 
replying to a summons to surrender 
that he would eat his boots before 
starvation beat him. 

The middle-aged Bridgwater 
merchant had displayed qualities of 
indomitable couiage, and in 1649 
Cromwell appointed him to be a 
“General of the Sea.” His first 
task, successfully carried out, was 
to disperse the Royalist fleet of 
Prince Rupeit. Then came war 


with Holland, and the citizen- 
soldier-turned-sailor met the great 
admirals Van Tromp, De Witt, 
and De Ruyter. 

The struggle against the doughty 
Dutchmen was a desperate one. 
Blake lost one battle and was 
severely wounded in another. But 
in spite of ill-health caused by his 
wound, led his ships out of the 
Thames in time to help General 
Monk defeat the Dutch. 

The most spectacular of Blake’s 
many triumphs came at the end 
of his life. England was at war 
with Spain and he was cruising off 
Portugal when he heard that a 
Spanish fleet had arrived at Santa 
Cruz, chief port of Teneriffe in the 
Canary Islands. He hastened there 
but found that Santa Cruz was a 
tougher sort of nut to crack than 
Tunis. Castles and foits frowned 
over the harbour, in which a fleet 
almost equal in size to his own lay 
at anchor. 

NATIONAL HERO 

“Unconquerable Blake,” as he 
was afterwards called, decided to 
take the chance of never coming 
out if he went in. He ordered his 
crews to pray and then, in his own 
words, “we fell amongst them,” 
his ships anchoring themselves 
where they could “ best annoy the 
enemy.” 

And annoy them they did. Every 
Spanish ship was burnt, blown up 
or sunk before evening fell, and 
the walls of the forts were also 
badly damaged. The wind then 
providentially changed, and the 
English ships sailed out without the 
loss of a single ship. 

When the news reached England 
Blake was more than ever a 
national hero. Cromwell sent him 
a portrait in gold and diamonds 
and—hearing that he was sick— 
ordered him home. Blake was 
indeed a dying man, suffering 
from dropsy and scurvy. He 
longed to see his native West 
Country again, but he died just as 
his ship was entering Plymouth 
Sound. His men, it was said, 
mourned for him as though he had 
been their father. 


First Samoan 
to win B.A. 

The girl in the picture is 
Fanaafi Ma’ia’i, the first Samoan 
—man or woman—of unmixed 
descent to become a Bachelor of 
Arts. She took the degree recently 
at Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

“I find study exciting,” she says. 
“The degree means very little in 
comparison with the wonderful 
experience of learning new things 
every day. But there is so much 
more to learn.” 


She is a great reader of Dickens 
and already has produced two 



Fanaafi Ma’la’l 


books of her own in the Samoan 
language. 

With all her brilliance, Fanaafi’s 
road to a B.A. degree has not 
been an easy one. She had to 
struggle against the age-old pre¬ 
judice of her people against higher 
education for women. But her 
father was on her side—he was 
ambitious for his clever daughter. 

She first went to New Zealand 
as a 13-year-old schoolgirl with a 
Government scholarship. She 
understood very little English, and 
was put into Standard 4 to see 
how she would get on. In that 
same year she passed through 
Standards 4, 5, and 6 in what was 
for her a foreign language, thus 
mastering three years’ work in 
one. 

DISAPPOINTMENT IN STORE 

But disappointment awaited her. 
After taking her School Certifi¬ 
cate with no trouble at all she was 
sent to a Teachers’ Training 
College. She had hoped to enter 
the University, but as a qualified 
teacher she was called to Samoa, 
the authorities there apparently 
considering that she had had quite 
enough education—for a woman. 

For two years she taught in her 
homeland, and assisted in broad¬ 
casting to schools in the Samoan 
language—longing all the time to 
go to the University. At last, in 
1955, her wish came true, and she 
sailed for Wellington. 

The B.A. is not the end of the 
road for Fanaafi. She has also 
been awarded a scholarship that 
paves the way for her to become 
a Master of Arts. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

Sydney’s Sheep Biology Labora¬ 
tory is trying to establish a flock 
of merino sheep with bright yellow 
wool. The colour is said to have 
commercial possibilities and now 
lambs born with a golden fleece— 
a rarity—are being collected. 

Merinos are normally noted for 
their exceptionally white wool. 



This floral display in honour of Admiral Blake has been laid out in a 
park at Bridgwater 
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News from Everywhere 


A television link between London 
and Moscow is being planned and 
should be operating by 1960. 

TIM IS 21 

TIM, the telephone speaking 
clock, has celebrated its 21st birth¬ 
day. The service is now available 
in nearly 100 cities and towns. 

United States airmen, stationed 
at Lakenheath, Suffolk, have raised 
£250 for a church bell for the near¬ 
by village of Eriswell. 

A fish-farm costing £291.000 has 
been established at Malacca, 
Malaya. Quick-growing tropical 
fish, to supplement food supplies, 
will be bred there. 

LIGHTSHIP TV 

A television set has been pre¬ 
sented to the crew of the Tongue 
lightship by the people of Margate. 

An electronic voting system is to 
be installed in the French National 
Assembly. This will enable a vote 
to be taken and counted in a few 
seconds instead of the present 90 
minutes. 


garden at Little Maplestead. Essex 
was found the other day by h e 
son while digging an onion bed ' 


Electric razor sockets aie bein« 
installed at some of our North 
Eastern stations for the convenience 
of passengers. 


BRAVE BOVS 

The Boys’ Brigade Cross f 0l 
heroism has been awarded to James 
Oliver, of Morpeth, Northumbci- 
land, for rescuing a boy stianded 
on a sandbank; and to Michael 
Peart, of Oxford, for rescuing a 
mother and baby from the Thames. 


About £600,000,000 is to be 
spent during the next five veais 
on developing Britain’s iton and 
steel industry. 


CORRECTION 

Two weeks pgo we published a 
picture of the great Biitish 
athlete Tom Hudson. We gieatly 
regret that in the caption under 
the picture he was referred to as 
Tom Henderson. 


Flying a tea factory 
to its site 


It is surely odd to think that 
anybody should want to build a 
factory in a primitive land where 
many inhabitants still settle their 
squabbles with bows and arrows 
and stone tomahawks, where rail¬ 
way s do not exist and roads are 
mostly just trails. It is stranger 
still that they should want to build 
it in an almost inaccessible valley 
miles from anywhere. 

In the highlands of New Guinea, 
the tropical island lying north of 


of aircraft in New Guinea should 
become accustomed to carry nig 
almost anything. 

But when the factory piojcct 
was mooted, and they found they 
were expected to transpoit an 
entire tea factory from Lae tone 
of the main ports) to Gaiaina. 80 
miles away in the Waria Valley, 
the pilots were more than thought¬ 
ful. 

The job fell to Captain Phil 
Miller, New Guinea’s chief pilot 



Buildings of the tea factory in New Guinea 


Australia, this is exactly what has 
happened. An Australian ad¬ 
ministrator on the island thought 
that tea might be grown success¬ 
fully in the Waria Valley, which 
lies halfway between the gold and 
coffee fields of Wau and the 
rubber and coffee fields of 
Kododa. But the processing of 
the tea would require a factory; 
and native labour would have to 
be trained for the planting and 
picking operations. 

The difficulties were immense, 
for New Guinea is still a back¬ 
ward country, little touched by 
civilisation except around the 
ports. It is true, of course, that 
explorers, prospectors, mission¬ 
aries, aerial map makers, agricul¬ 
tural experts, and government 
officials are steadily penetrating 
inland. But there are still regions 
where, the native peoples have 
never seen a white man. 

Long journeys must be made by 
air and it is natural that the pilots 


lirline concerned, hut d 
as tough as he had cv 
The parts of the factory, 
between £25,000 and 
were prefabricated in the 
kingdom and shipped to 
ey were made and crate 
r to fit into the DL 
aircraft used in J 
Altogether it took - 
irrying about 6700 lb. oi^ 
ht, to transport the lac- 
Jaraina. Then began 
lying in sawn timber 
or the factory’s found. 


le, the Administrating 
some 130 local 
i work on the tea P 
I under guidance • 
d an initial 200 a * 
’. A further 100 ac 
;d later. The trees ar 
i yield from 500 to 
acre P«, 
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]*EW~cSlTAL FOR 

BRAZIL 

Brazil is to build a new city to 
take the place of Rio de Janeiro 
is her Federal Capital. To be 
c ,|lecl Brasilia, it will rise in the 
mountains of the State of Goiaz. 

About 60 celebrated architects 
and town planners will lay out the 
c iu. and work on the site has 
ivlicadv begun. It is hoped that 
Biasilia may be ready in rather less 
than three and a half years from 
nt n>.. and President Kubitschek of 
Buzil has announced that he 
expects to inaugurate the new 
Presidential palace there next 
February. 

To help Brazil in her great task, 
the U.S. Import Bank has granted 
her a loan of ten million dollars, 
which is to be used to buy road 
and house-building machinery and 
other equipment in America. 


HOME OF A BRAVE G1R1 

The diary kept by a young 
Jewish girl, Anne Frank, during 
the war, while she and her parents 
were hiding in German-occupied 
Amsterdam, has become famous 
ill over the world. 

The house where she wrote that 
Jiary will now probably be turned 
into an international youth centre. 
Copies of the book in many lan¬ 
guages, together with the original 
manuscript, will be on show in the 
upper rooms, where the family 
lived without ever going out for 
two years, before being sent to 
concentration camps. In one of 
those camps Anne died. 


Jim’s crow 

The boy in this picture is ten- 
year-old Jim Carpenter, of Whittle¬ 
sey, Cambridgeshire, and the bird 
is his pet crow, Charlie. , 

Jim found Charlie in his school 
garden about two months ago. It 



was a tiny bird without feathers, 
but he decided to try to bring it up 
and for the first week fed it on 
nothing but cream from a milk 
bottle. 

Charlie is now quite tame and 
often rides around the town on the 
basket of Jim’s cycle. 

BOLSHOI BALLET FILM 

The film made during last year’s 
visit of the Bolshoi Ballet to Lon¬ 
don will have its premiere at the 
Edinburgh Film Festival on 
August 25. 

One of the first full-length ballet 
films ever made, it includes Giselle, 
parts of Swan Lake and Faust, and 
the Dance of the Tartars from the 
Fountains of Bakhchisarai. 


EAGLE ATTACKS 
DOG 

Gamekeeper John McRae, of 
Corrour Lodge, Invcrness-shiie. 
has often seen eagles attack deer, 
calves, and grouse; but until the 
other day he had never seen one 
attack a dog. 

With another stalker he was 
nearly 3000 feet up a rocky 
mountainside when one of his two 
terriers was pounced upon by a 
golden eagle which fastened its 
talons in the dog’s back. 

The dog, Barry, gave a yelp, 
then turned to defend itself. For 
one moment the bird lost its grip, 
and the terrier made a dash towards 
its master. 

But’it was still some 70 yards 
away when the eagle struck again, 
and it looked as if Barry would be 
carried off, till Mr. McRae, racing 
forward, managed to drive off the 
bird. But not before the dog was 
severely ‘wounded. 


JERSEY MONEY 

Two million new threepenny 
pieces and 720,000 new pennies 
were issued in Jersey during the 
week of the Queen’s visit to the 
Channel Islands. 

Bearing the Queen's head on 
one side and the Jersey coat-of- 
arms on the other, they are attrac¬ 
tive coins and highly popular with 
holiday-makers as' souvenirs. The 
threepenny piece is a round coin 
slightly smaller than a shilling; the 
penny is the same size as our own. 
Both are legal tender only in 
Jersey. 


WEATHER IS HIS HOBBY 

As stated in CN recently. 14-year-old Melvyn Meais. of Draycott. 
Derbyshire, has been registered by the Meteorological Office at Harrow 
as a weather observer. 

Melvyn told a C N 
correspondent that he 
gets up at 6.30 every 
morning to take read¬ 
ings from his weather 
instruments at home 
before hurrying off to 
school. His equip¬ 
ment consists of a rain 
gauge, thermometers, 
a barometer, and a 
wind indicator, and 
his home is known to 
the Met. Office as 
Draycott (Cleveland 
Ave.) Station No. 

Z55/6. Often he gives 
accurate weathei fore¬ 
casts to his parents. 

“I spend over two 
hours a day,” he said, 

“taking mercury tem¬ 
peratures. rainfall 
readings, and wind 
directions, and then 
making graphs and 
records. Every birthday and 
Christmas I ask for instruments 
as presents, and my ambition is to 
become a Met. Officer. 

“1 am quite happy to get up 



Melvyn measuring rainfall 

while other children are sleeping,” 
he went on. “My hobby comes 
first every time." 

We hope his future will be as 
bright as his best forecasts. 


NORFOLK ROPE TRICK 

After stopping his lorry and 
throwing a rope over it to secure 
the load, a lorry driver at Aylsham. 
Norfolk, noticed that the engine 
was not pulling too well as he tried 
to drive away. Getting out to in¬ 
vestigate, he found that he had 
tied his lorry to a lamp-post. 


OLD RELIABLE 

In one of the world’s toughest 
motor reliability trials, lasting 14 
days and covering 6000 miles, 
mostly across bush country, a 1927 
Rolls-Royce came in fifth. There 
were several modern cars among 
the 79 competitors, only 42 of 
which completed the course. 







Squashing and Stretching 


Photographed in the Distorting Mirrors on Southend Pier 


HpHE things we do to your TRIUMPH before yon 
I so much as see it! Every part is tested—particu- 
lar ly the steel frame which is the basis of the entire 
"wchine. In severe tests, machines squash and stretch 
the steel, ensuring that it will stand up to all the 
v aried strains of a lifetime —the long grinds, the 
Su dden jolts, the twists and turns and dents. 


The New TRIUMPH 

tsj 


It’s because of scientific testing like this that you can be 
sure of your TRIUMPH. You’ll own a bike that’s tough 
as well as good-looking, reliable as well as thoroughly 
up-to-date. You’ll feel the difference when you set off 
for your very first TRIUMPH bike-ride—the new 
TRIUMPH is more, much more, than just another 
bicycle; it’s a scientific bicycle for a scientific age! 

has science behind it 


r 


L 


Palm Beach Tourist 

The very popular lightweight touring 
cycle with Dunlop ‘White Sprite' 
tyres and 'Airseal' tubes, white 
celluloid mudguards, kitbag, tools, 
etc., all fitted as standard. 

£18.1.6. inch P.T. 

#1 BPPfaoiT and 38 weekly 
E I DEPOSIT payments of |ty S 

Indispensable extras for the cycling 
enthusiast: Sturmey-Archer 3-speed 
gear £2.5.10, Sturmey-Archer l Dynohub’ 
hub lighting £2.16.4. 


A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD • NOTTINGHAM 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES ^ 


ALL THE FUN OF 
THE TATTOO 

Recalling the days of the cavalry 


^he days before tanks and 
armoured cars almost com¬ 
pletely put cavalry out of business 
will be gloriously recalled this 
Friday. BBC television cameras 
will open up on the Algerian 
Spahis at the SSAFA Tattoo at 
London’s White City Stadium. 

Among all horsemen, 1 think 
you will agree that these famous 
French colonial troops come near 
to being the most picturesque. 
Mounted on Arab chargers and 
wearing flowing cloaks, they are 
one of the last remaining cavalry 
units in the French Army. They 
are making their first appearance 


in Britain in an equestrian display 
which is one of the sensations of 
the Tattoo. 

If you have seen previous 
SSAFA Tattoos, you will recog¬ 
nise the 751st U.S. Air Force Band 
as old friends. Twice before they 
have delighted Tattoo audiences 
with their swing drill and unusual 
marching steps. This time they 
will be joined by the American 
3rd Air Force Drum and Bugle 
Corps. 

Viewers will also see massed 
pipe and drum bands of the Royal 
Scots Greys and other British 
regiments. 







The splendid Spahis at the salute 


The proof is in the eating 


Holiday Pie, starting a BBC 
Children's T V series next 
Monday, is having its ingredients 
mixed by chief cook George 
Clouston. This is specially 
interesting because, although he 
has never been far away from the 
cameras in the past ten years, 
George has never spoken before 
on T V. All that time this cheer- 



George Clouston 


ful man with the look of a City 
financier has been manager to 
Eric Robinson, conductor of the 
Television Orchestra. Sometimes 
George himself conducts. 

“I’m delighted to get this 
chance,” George Clouston told 
me. “But, frankly, I don’t know 
how the Pie will turn out. The 
proof will be in the eating.” 

The recipe sounds good—rhythm, 
song, and laughter in holiday 
mood. George will open the pie 
with his Rhythm Five. He him¬ 
self plays the clarinet; the others 
are piano, bass, drums, and 
guitar. 

One of the first guests will be 
the dance-njad magician, Roy 
Earl. 

I do not doubt that the keenest 
viewers on Monday will be the 
Clouston children—Pamela (15) 
and John (10). They do not miss 
much on Children’s T V. Also, 
they are regular readers of C N. 


Life with 
the fur 
traders 


A fur traders’ outpost, complete 
with look-out points and pali¬ 
sades, is being built in Lime 
Grove studios for Tom the Trader, 
next Tuesday’s new play in B B C 
Children’s TV. 

It has been written by a Cana¬ 
dian, Monica Mugan, now living 
in London. Producer Barbara 
Hammond tells me it creates a 
striking and convincing picture of 
the days of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1690 and the clashes 
between the white settlers and the 
Red Indians. The author has 
been to most of the places men¬ 
tioned. 

Tom, a 14-year-old English boy, 
is persuaded to risk the adventuie 
of life with the trappers in the 
North-West. When he gets there 
he strikes up a friendship with ' 
Amik, an Indian boy of his own 
age. Tom will be played by 
Christopher Sandford and Amik 
by Leonard Davey. Raymond 
Rollett, well known in Children’s 
TV, has the part of the crusty 
and gouty old Governor. 

Thanks to the 
dairy maid 

John Betjeman is one of the few 
people on T V who can make 
a history 'lesson seem like a 
romantic adventure. If you saw 
his recent tour of gloomy Berke¬ 
ley Castle in. the Englishman’s 
Home series, I think you will 
agree. 

Do try to watch this friendly 
guide on Thursday when he takes 
the cameras to Up Park in Sussex. 
We have to thank a dairy maid 
for much of what we shall see. It 
happened this way. 

Up Park, one of the most per¬ 
fectly preserved of England’s 
great houses, was built in the 17th 
century. A hundred years later 
the owner, Sir Harry Fetherston- 
haugh, when over 70, married his 
head dairy maid. So devoted was 
she to him that after his death 
she honoured his memory by keep¬ 
ing everything exactly as it was in 
his lifetime . . . and so it remains 
today. 

Holiday round-up 

J'ossing in a launch, commen¬ 
tator Alan Gibson will 'be 
heard giving his recorded account 
of surf riding at Bude, Cornwall, 

• in a holiday round-up. Beside the 
Seaside, in B B C Children’s Hour 
this Thursday (August 8). This is 
probably the most exciting of five 
holiday snapshots from different 
Regions which “Jo” will link into 
one programme from the London 
studio. 

We can hear Herbert Smith at 
the top of the Bfackpool Tower, 
and join Graeme Roberts on a 
jaunt to Cushendon on the 
Northern Ireland Coast, and then 
sail with Ralph Tuck on the 
Norfolk Broads and with Jameson 
Clark on the Clyde. 


CLIMBING CAN 
BE SAFE 

Watching the experts at work 



Beginners’ class on The Pinnacles, Capel Curig 


Jr you have ever wanted to climb 
a tree you do not need to be 
told why mountaineering is so 
popular. In recent years moie 
and more people have taken up 
the pastime, which gives a special 
interest to Climbing, a new BBC 
Television film to be shown on the 
evening of August 23. 

Stanley Williamson, who made 
it, says most mountaineering films 
until now have dealt mainly with 
accidents and the' dramatic work 
of mountain rescue teams. But 
climbing, he insists, can be safe if 
you tackle the risks the right way 
and his film concentrates on a 
party of young people being taught 
the correct methods. 

Some of Britain's leading 
climbers took part in sequences 
filmed in North Wales, the Lake 
District, and the Peak. Outstand¬ 


ing is Joe Brown, of Manchester, 
said to be the finest rock-climbei 
of our time. He was one of the 
first pair to scale Kangchanganga. 
His companion was George Band. 
Each is seen climbing in the film 
—Joe' on ope of the new and sen¬ 
sational climbs he has pioneered 
in North Wales. 

Gwen Moffat, only qualified 
woman guide in Britain, is in the 
picture, and we can also meet 
John Lees, trainer of the R.A.F. 
Mountain Rescue team, and 
Monica Jackson, who led the fiist 
women’s -'Himalayan expedition. 
The two oldest mountaineeis in 
the story are Colonel “Rusty ’ 
Westmoreland (71), still actively 
climbing in the Lake Distiict, 
and Geoffrey Winthrop Young, 
“father” of the climbing world, 
now over 80. 


Another ITV station 


Independent T V is rapidly strad¬ 
dling Britain. Only a fortnight 
ago I was telling you of first tests 
at the end of this month with 
IT A’s new South Wales and West 
of England transmitter at St. 
Hilary, due to open before Christ¬ 
mas. 

Now there is good news for 
people living in that great stretch 
of Southern England spreading 
from Dorset eastwards to Sussex 
and north as far as Newbury, 
Berks. Their new IT A station 
will transmit to them across water 


from Chillerton Down, 550 leet 
above sea level in the Isle of 
Wight. Its directional aerial, on - l 
750-foot mast, will be concen¬ 
trated landwards, so as not to 
waste any picture power ovei the 
empty spaces of the Englim 
Channel. 

The programmes will be ap¬ 
plied by a group formed by the 
Rank Organisation, Associate 
Newspapers, and the Amalgamates 
Press. 

IT A tell me they hope to lw u 
the station ready next sumim i ■ 


Tenth anniversary for 
Eric Robinson 

Eric Robinson, the chubby 
smiling conductor of the 
BBC Television Orchestra, is 
celebrating his tenth TV anni¬ 
versary in a special programme 
and concerts. L - 

Befoic the war Eric was lead¬ 
ing second violin in the TV 
Orchestra at Alexandra Palace. 


-VI \ 


A tale of Thomas 
Telford 

An page 8 you can read the 
of Thomas Telford, the g |t ‘* 
bridge builder, who was bom 
Eskdale 200 years ago. Maui 
Lindsay has written a radio P ‘ • 
about how this son of a Duni n 
shire shepherd became inc ,, 
nationally famous. You can fie. ■ 
in Saturday’s Children’s How- 
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ALL GIRLS ON DECK f 

A cruise with English Rose II 


A BI g launch with the inscrip¬ 
tion Dunkirk 1940 proudly 
displayed on her side carried me, 
her only passenger, steadily up the 
main channel of Poole Harbour 
to find English Rose II waiting 
somewhere along there at her 
moorings. For, as a CN corre¬ 
spondent, I had an appoint¬ 
ment with her captain, Com¬ 
mander C. L. A. Woollard, R.N., 
lot a day’s cruise with the eleven 
mils she carries-on her special 
holiday training scheme. 

two-masted ketch 

presently we found her, a 
quarter of a mile or so offshore, 
where the waterside houses of 
Parkstone (suburb of Poole) 
looked at the wood? and castle of 
Brownsea Island and fifty bob¬ 
bing boats in between. 

English Rose II is a graceful, 
two-masted yacht, ketch-rigged 
and with the lovely lines of a 
clipper. From the Blue Ensign at 
her stern to the end of her bow¬ 
sprit she is 67 feet long. 

Her purpose is to carry out the 
training scheme started by Com¬ 
mander Woollard in 1947, to teach 
girls with a taste for sailing how 
to handle a sailing craft at sea, 
and have a jolly good week’s or 



Call to action 


fortnight's holiday at the same 
time. 

I jumped aboard and settled 
down out of the way of the busy 
crew who were losing no time in 
getting under way. 

They cast off from the buoy, set 
the mainsail, started up the twin 
diesel engines and went chugging 
into a head wind straight for the 
harbour mouth at Sandbanks, 
where the car ferry was crossing 
with passengers for Swanage. 

The girls, in dark blue jerseys 
and jeans, were divided up into 
port and starboard watches under 
Chief Officer Ann Rhodes, of 
Exeter. Ann and the Second 
Officer, Paula Vokes, from Twick¬ 
enham, were the only experienced 
ones; and Paula, at that moment, 
was busy with the lunch down 
there in the galley. As we headed 
into the wind I could already 
smell the soup. 

HELMSMAN IN TRAINING 

Commander Woollard, who 
often takes English Rose II over 
to France and back with these 
eager-to-lcarn but inexpert crews, 
was training a new helmsman— 
Veronica Bonar, from the Channel 
Islands. Veronica had a tricky 
first time of it that morning for 
the wind was dead against us. 
This meant that if a wave caught 
our bows and slapped us a .little 
to one side, that south-east wind 
would catch us and in a moment 
English Rose would be turned 
right off course; and near the 
entrance to a harbour this is to 
be avoided. 

Veronica grasped the spokes 
and tried to remember that you 
turn your wheel to port (left) if 
you want the ship to turn to port, 
and vice versa. 

“You’re letting her fall away,” 
said the Commander gently. 
“Keep your eye on that buoy and 
steer for it. One spoke—two 
spokes—now you’ve stopped her 



swinging; now there she goes away 
to starboard. Up you come. 
Steady now.” 

We were out in the bay and 
English Rose made a polite little 
curtsey or two to the English 
Channel. In the distance a faint 
white patch in the heat-haze was 
the face of the chalk cliffs at 
Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, 

The Commander spoke into a 
hand microphone. “Port watch 
set the mizzen.” 

“Cover and lashings off, please,” 
yelled Ann, and the blue jerseys 
went tumbling to their work of 
removing the canvas cover from 
the furled sail, letting go the lash¬ 
ings, and then hoisting it. 




English Rose II sets out for yet another Channel voyage 


Life at sea keeps you jolly as well as busy 


No wonder the girls find this 
week or fortnight a thrilling one. 
They work hard, learning to pick 
up a buoy, go alongside a quay 
and moor, set and take in sails, 
shorten canvas, and many other 
things. 

But they all look healthy, and 
certainly sound happy. 

As the broken chalk teeth of 
Old Harry Rocks came nearer 
and nearer, the calm green waters 
of Studland Bay opened out to 
our right with small yellow cliffs 
hiding their brows in thick bushes. 
Behind, the long crest of Ballaid 
Down ran away into the distance. 

HEAVING THE LEAD 

One of the crew was called to 
take soundings and picked up the 
lead line, a rope with marks at 
fathom (6 feet) intervals and a 
lead weight at the end. Holding 
the rope coiled in her left hand, 
she swung the loose end back and 
forth and then let it go so that 
it fell near the bows and touched 
bottom by the time the yacht was 
directly over it. 

“Three-and-a-half, sir,” she 
called, meaning that three marks, 
and halfway to the fourth, were 
under water. There was about 21 
feet of sea beneath us. English 
Rose draws nearly six feet. 

Then another heave and “three, 


Young sailor girls of English Rose II learn flag signalling 


and reached over to unhook the 
tackle, calling “Anchor ready.” 
The brake oil the windlass was 
released and the chain rattled out; 
the engine stopped and, as the big 
iron fluke hit into the sand, wc 
swung gently into the wind. 

Paula had lunch ready and wc 
ate it packed round the cabin 
table—all except the watch on 
deck. There must alwa\s be some¬ 
one to keep a lookout while at 
sea. 

END OF A PERFECT DAY 

Then it was “Hands to bathe” 
and the dinghies were hoisted out 
and the girls pulled themselves to 
the beach for a couple of hours’ 
relaxation and a souvenir stick of 
Studland rock from the beach 
cafe. 

On our way home a party 
grouped itself at the foot of the 
foremast and Rosehne dc Lcs- 
quen, from Paris, produced a 
mouth organ. As wc turned to¬ 
wards the harbour entrance, with 
a wary eve on the Sandbanks 
ferryboat, the chorus of Madelon 
came aft from the huddled, blue, 
woolly, shoulders of a little group 
of girls who (like your coi re¬ 
spondent) had spent a long and 
very happy summer day. 

A. V. I. 


sir,” then “two-and-a-half,” and 
then “two.” At last, in 12 feet of 
water, wc let go the anchor. 

Two girls and the Chief Officer 
were in charge of this. The anchor 
is run out on its chain from a 
small, two-handled windlass in the 
bows. But the anchor itself, when 
not in use, is hung from a davit 
and has a block and tackle to lift 
it from the deck and back again, 
for it is too heavy to be lifted by 
hand. The two girls lowered it 
over the side and Ann lay down 



A sing-song after supper makes a good end to the day 
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TWO OLD FRIENDS 
MEET AGAIN 


HISTORY IN 


PICTURES 


£)uring the holidays many of 
us will be paying a visit 
to one or more of our his¬ 
torical monuments; to Stone¬ 
henge, perhaps, or Hadrian’s 
Wall, or some embattled 
fortress which played a grim, 
part in unhappy border war¬ 
fare long ago. 

But all too often, alas, it is 
difficult to appreciate fully 
what we see, particularly if the 
spectacle before us is one of 
ruins only. We must therefore 
welcome the scheme, recently 
launched by the Minister of 
Works, to provide a picture of 
the monument as it was in its 
heyday. Each picture will be 
a careful reconstruction, and 
will be displayed on the site. 

The first eight of these 
drawings have been completed. 
They are of the manor house 
of Minster Lovell, Oxford¬ 
shire; Stonehenge; the for¬ 
tresses at Houscsteads and 
Corbridge on the Roman 
Wall; Conway, Harlech, and 
Beaumaris castles; and West¬ 
minster’s Jewel Tower. 

The Minister awaits the 
approval of the public before 
commissioning more of these 
pictures. For this reason iti 
will be helpful if we express 
our appreciation of the idea to 
the custodians of these historic 
places during our visit. 


'T'wo friends met recently in 
1 Bradford having previously 
met only once before—in 1919— 
but having kept in close touch 
by letter all through the years. 
They are Mr. Percy Fowle, now 
the Chief Scout of South Africa, 
and Canon Harry Barlow, Vicar 
of Oakenshaw. They first met 
in a train from London to 
Edinburgh when Mr. Fowle was 
a gunner in the South African 
Field Artillery, and Canon 
Barlow a young curate. 

Mr. Fowle, who is here as 
leader of the South African con¬ 
tingent at the World Jamboree, 
spent a weekend with Canon 
Barlow and preached the sermon 
at his church. 


Promotion 

A young Yorkshire cricket 
enthusiast went home the 
other day and announced that 
he had been made vice-captain. 

“Vice-captain of what?” his 
father asked. 

“Of the reserves,” was the 
prompt answer. 

“Who are the reserves?” 

“ Another chap and me,” 
murmured the lad. 


Thirty Years Ago 


Fiom the Children's Newspaper, 
August 13, 1927 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Thoreau wrote: Read the 
best books first, or you may not 
have a chance to read them all. 



Window for Coastal 
Command 


"Dencath the Dome of St. 

Paul’s which broods so 
solemnly over the City of 
London is a Lilliputian army of 
men striving night and day to 
hold up the dome’s 4000 tons. 

Where below the Cross of Gold 
has been (and again will be) the 
abode of sanctified peace, the 
place of worship of an Empire, 
is now a scene of ceaseless 
activity, of whirring machines 
and white-clad workmen attend¬ 
ing them. Men and machines, 
and the engineering brains 
behind them, are labouring in¬ 
cessantly to strengthen the pillars 
on which the dome rests, so that, 
though they may tremble beneath 
the weight, they shall never, 
buckle or give way. 



To mark the twenty-first 
anniversary of Coastal Com¬ 
mand this stained-glass 
window has been set up in the 
headquarters at Northwood, 
Middlesex. 


THEY SAY ... 

A certain amount of success is 
as necessary to human 
beings as is sunshine . . . Those 
who have ambition and are eager 
to work will never find obstacles 
which cannot be surmounted in 
some way or other. 

Sir Philip Magntts-Allcroft, 
Vice - Chairman, Shropshire 
Education Committee 


Think on These Things 


'This country is fortunate in 
having a sane and enlight¬ 
ened people. Tell them the truth. 
You will be astounded at the 
response. Viscount Bruce 


Y^ne of the most serious evils 
^ from which our civilisation 
is suffering is the evil of noise. 
Mr. E. G. M. Fletcher, M.P. 


T wanted financial security and 
my one big ambition was to 
have a big bank balance. Then 
I suddenly saw that even 
financial security might be in¬ 
secure—and I decided to follow 
God instead. It was a big 
decision. Rev. Phillip Griffiths, 
Minister of Southall ( Middlesex ) 
Congregational Church 


Film-making is a game 
to the twins 


We speak of a church as being 
' v “ the house of God,” and 
we should be glad when we go 
into our church each Sunday. 

Every part of the building 
speaks of God’s love. When we 
see the font we remember how, 
at our baptism, God takes us 
into His family, the great 
Christian Church. It is from 
the lectern that the Bible is read 
and from the pulpit His word 
preached. 

We should learn to love God’s 
house, and not only worship 
there on Sunday, but come in 
for a moment when we pass a 
church during the week and say 
a prayer. O. R. C. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 


TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


correctly is very good 

1. The mechanism gyrated. 

A—Spun round and round 
B—Made a harsh noise, 

C—Increased its stjeed. 


4. 


It was a sylvan scene. 

A—A glittering ballroom. 
B—Among woods. 

C—A view of the sea. 


5. 


OCR HOMELAND 


Calton Hill, Edinburgh, from 
the Scott monument 


Don’t be so effusive. 
A—Talkative. 

B—Shy. 

’C—Sulky. 


(Answers are given on page 12) 

His attitude is just a veneer. 

A—Definitely insulting. 

B—Conceals quite different 
feelings. 

C—An abrupt change of mind. 

He came with celerity. 

A—Assistance. 

B—Fame. 

C—Speed. 


6 . 


She looks very opulent. 
A—Weaiy. 

B—Wealthy. 

C—Plump. 


Out and About 


What gives us most pleasure 
on returning to the seaside 
after a long absence? 

It partly depends on the kind 
of place, and of course th! 
weather makes a difTetenee 
though one will put up with 
almost any sort of weather j m 
at first, and hope for an improve 
ment later. 


“Dupert and Edmund Boulting, 
four-year-old twin sons of 
film director Roy Boulting, make 
their debut in a new picture 
called No Time For Tears. They 
play the roles of mischievous 
twins in this film with Anna 
Neagle and Anthony Quayle. 

So far the twins have not been 
taking their new career very 
seriously—they Tegard film- 
making as a wonderful game 
played for their benefit by a lot 
of friendly people. 

And their father has expressed 
the hope that it will always be 
like that. 


Half of a fine day remained 
when I arrived at a favourite 
piece of shore where there is a 
mixture of pebble, sand, rocks 
and fairly fresh seaweed left be’ 
tween the tide-marks by i ecent 
windy seas. And I think the 
first glad impression I got while 
taking a deep breath was the 
seashore smell. It was a blind 
Victorian poet, Philip Bouike 
Marston, who suggested the 
visitor’s pleasure in one line: 


The salt shore, furrowed by the 
foam, smells sweet. 


Even on this variegated piece 
of shore, ideal for paddling, 
some of it is plainly and deli¬ 
cately furrowed near the limit ot 
low tide, where the best stretch 
of tawny sand is pleasant to walk 
on while you look perhaps for 
signs of prawns, and may instead 
feel crab underfoot. 


There may not be so many 
different shells here as on clearer 
stretches of sandy beach, but at 
least we can recognise some un¬ 
mistakable winkle shells, mostly 
with the owners inside. 


DOG WINKLE 


JUMP IN 

A great deal of talent is lost 
^ in the world for want of a 
little courage. Every day sends 
to their graves obscure men 
whom timidity prevented from 
making a first effort; who, if 
they could have been induced to 
begin, would in all probability 
have gone great lengths in the 
career of fame. The fact is that 
to do anything in the world 
worth doing we must not stand 
back shivering and thinking of 
the cold and danger, but jump 
in and scramble through as well 
as we can. Sydney Smith 


A larger and rougher shell 
with light brown bands maikmg 
the whorls, which is often called 
the Dog Winkle, turned out to be 
a kind of sea-snail. But on and 
among the rocks were several 
recognisable shells. There were 
plenty of barnacles, and also 
limpets in their deeply ridged, 
pyramid-shaped shells. Both 
creatures fasten themselves 
firmly on a rock. 

The barnacles and limpets 
wait until the water covers them 
again before venturing to move 
after food. In some of the pools 
at low tide you may actually sec 
them feed, but the barnacles do 
not have to move from meir 
place. Instead of the top or tn 
shell being pointed, like tne 
limpet’s, there is a kind of aper¬ 
ture which opens in the wa 
when a sort of trap-door sli 
back. Out comes a tongue 
rather several thin, hairy tnreai • 
that trawl for tiny bits of to> ■ 
But the limpets may be seen 
moving like snails along a 
of seaweed. 

PERIWINKLE 

While the limpets and bar¬ 
nacles would die if they wei ^ 


high for the tide to come 
and cover them again, or . 
mon Winkle, or Periwinkle- 1 
should be called, could man ^ 
for months without bein- 
water. This is because o 1 ^ 
a lung as well as a gjlh s t (, e 
is able to breathe tn either 
air or the sea. « a 

But that crowded stretch ^ 
few hundred yards of s 0{e 
many other .creatures mi |n 
than we can properl 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—AUGUST 10, 1907 


8000-MILE CAR RACE 
FROM PEKING 


PARIS— The longest and most 
dramatic motor-race ever held— 
an 8000 -mile two-month race from 
Peking to Paris—ended today 
when the Italian motorist, Prince 
Scipione Borghese, hundreds of 
miles ahead of his nearest rivals, 
drove into the French capital 
through a mob of cheering crowds. 

The Prince entered the outskirts 
of the city shortly after 4 p.m. to¬ 
day, surrounded by a “body¬ 
guard ” of 100 cyclists. 

Excited spectators rushed for¬ 


they feared, it seemed, was a 
foreign invasion. 

There were no set rules for the 
race. Le Matin announced “All 
that is required of candidates is 
that they shall leave Peking for 
Paris in a motor-car and shall 
arrive at their destination.” 

June 10 was the day for the 
start of the race. There were five 
cars—the Itala, three French 
cars, and one Dutch. 

A military band played. The 
wife of the French Legation secre- 



- Picture Post Library* 

Prince Borghese, in the front car, arriving in Paris 


ward and attempted to release the 
Prince's grip from the steering 
wheel to shake hands with him. 
At the Place de la Republique two 
mounted patrols of the Republican 
Guard rode up to escort the vic¬ 
torious Prince to the winning post 
—the offices of the newspaper 
Le Matin, organiser of the race. 

The idea for the Peking-Paris 
race was bom five months ago 
when there appeared across the 
front page of Le Matin the 
invitation: “Will anyone agree to 
go, this summer, from Peking to 
Paris by motor-car?” 

The suggestion caused con¬ 
sternation in China. The Chinese 
Empire State Council asked fear- 
' “How many cars are to 
leave Peking for Paris?” What 


tary was the starter, and as she 
raised the flag the engines started 
up. The flag dropped and, amid 
exploding fireworks, the cars set 
off. 

The motorists soon discovered 
some of the difficulties of travel in 
the Far East. When they asked 
local Chinese how far it was to 
a certain place every one of them 
gave a different answer and then 
stepped back smiling placidly and 
wishing the drivers a happy 
journey. 

On the approach to the Great 
Wall of China the adventurers had 
to leap out every few yards to 
remove rocks from the cars’ path. 
Passing beyond the Great Wall, 
they saw it stretching—massive 
and steadfast—for countless miles. 


On they went into Mongolia, 
speeding over the grassy plains 
dotted with low beehive houses, 
and at times meeting caravans of 
camels whose drivers were friendly 
and hospitable. 

When the Itala lost part of its 
luggage a French car caught' up 
with them with the missing articles 
which the Mongolians had found 
and handed over. 

The Itala drew ahead of its 
rivals on the crossing of the tor¬ 
tuous Gobi Desert. Hot red sand 
swirled around, the boiling sun 
beat down mercilessly. Then when 
passing over a plain covered with 
tall grass the car suddenly stopped 
and sank a little. 

TREACHEROUS CRUST r 

The crew discovered that the 
ground all around was a muddy 
morass, with a crust which had 
been dried by the sun and looked 
like firm earth. When they stepped 
out it sagged as if they were walk¬ 
ing over a vast stretch of india- 
rubber. A long stick was pierced 
through the crust. With horror 
the travellers saw it sucked swiftly 
under. 

The car kept on sinking, and it 
seemed that all was lost. 

Then a caravan came into sight. 
The newcomers, Russian and 
Mongolian merchants, used planks 
and oxen to rescue the car. 

When the party crossed the 
Russian frontier they were given 
an immense banquet by a Siberian 
family. Barefooted servants fed 
them with roast lamb, geese, fish, 
and fruit. 

A month after leaving Peking 
the travellers had entered the 
Russian steppes. Here much time 
was lost when heavy rains made 
the roads often impassable. 

After 41 days’ driving across the 
Russian Empire, the Itala crossed 
the frontier into Germany and 
entered Berlin on August 5. 

The route from Berlin to Paris 
was a victorious progress of recep¬ 
tions, cheers, flags, and people. 
And today’s entry into Paris was 
appropriately greeted with heavy 
rain—for it was raining when they 
left Peking. 


NEW FILMS 


LOOK OUT FOR THE 
KID FROM CANADA 





Andy, the Kid from Canada (Christopher Braden), in the Highlands 


Producer Mary Field and the 
Children's Film Foundation 
do a fine job in making films of 
special interest to young folk. 
They are entertaining and informa¬ 
tive without being “stuffy.” 

I. particularly liked The Kid 
From Canada, a new one which 
I saw in one of the Saturday morn¬ 
ing Club programmes on the 
Granada circuit. It is so polished 
that it is going to be shown at next 
month’s Edinburgh Film Festival, 
which is high honour. 

The film has a simple idea, but 
it is packed with fun and excite¬ 
ment. Andy is a young Canadian 
boy who has been invited for a 
holiday in the Scottish Highlands 
to meet his uncle and aunt and his 
grandpa. He is brought to Scot¬ 
land by Joe, a test-pilot friend of 
his father. 

SHY BUT BOASTFUL 

Andy is shy of his young cousins 
and their friends, and to disguise it 
he behaves a little cockily, boast¬ 
ing about what he can do and of 
the life back in Canada. The chil¬ 
dren quite like Andy, but rather 
resent his boastfulness and long to 
sec him taken down a peg or two. 

The children set off to visit a 
show-jumping contest, travelling on 
ponies and camping in the beauti- 


AUSTRALIANS IN SEARCH OF FARMLAND 


Expeditions from the Australian 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation are setting out in 
jri'cks and jeeps to explore little- 
known valleys and forests which 
mey hope will one day supply 
some of Australia’s food. ' 
Explorers’ reports were largely 
' c sponsible for the beginning of 
lc Humpty Doo ricefields south 
■ Darwin, which one day may 
su Pply rice to a big part of south- 
e ‘‘ s t Asia. For these explorers 
botanists, soil surveyors, 
meteorologists or geologists, and 
'ey are combining to assess the 
‘hue of vast areas of virgin land. 
Because of poor rainfall and 
'civ-i- tlie great distance from 
, '^"isauon, only a fraction of 
'mem and Central Australia 


has been developed. Already these 
new explorers have mapped and 
surveyed well oyer 325,000 square 
miles of this area. 

The new expedition will use 
heavy army-type vehicles, a mobile 
workshop, camping and messing 
vehicles, radio transmitters and 
much delicate scientific equipment. 

It will have to cross wild scrub 
and hills while collecting plants, 
soil, and rocks for analysis. 

If their report is favourable, 
experimental plots will follow as 
was the case two years ago on the 
Ord River in the Kimberley dis¬ 
trict of north-western Australia. 
Irrigation experiments are now 
being successfully carried out 
there with sugar cane, rice, and 
cotton crops. () 



Neil (Bobby Stevenson) introduces Andy to Dolly 


ful Highlands. There is some won¬ 
derful photography and it is only 
a pity that the film could not be in 
colour. 

Andy enters the show-jumping 
contest and docs very well. But 
one of the other youngsters, Jean, 
is a junior champion and would 
certainly have tied with Andy. Un¬ 
fortunately, just as she is making 
her critical last jump Joe arrives 
in his plane. Excited, Andy shouts 
and whistles, which makes Jean 
fail the jump. The other children 
are angry with Andy because they 
believe he has done it on purpose 
to spoil Jean's chances. 

The atmosphere is not very 
friendly as the children are riding 
home after the show. It would not 
be fair to reveal just how Andy 
redeems himself and how the chil¬ 
dren get to know and understand 
each other, but it involves an ex¬ 
citing climax and a daredevil ride 
to the rescue in the nick of time by 
young Andy. 

The children are all quite 
natural, particularly 14-year-old 
Christopher Braden as Andy. 
Chris’s father, popular Bernard 
Braden, appears as Joe, and Alex 
MacKenzie provides a lot of fun 
as the local grocer who does his 
rounds in an ancient old car which 
is constantly breaking down and . 
falling to pieces but which, never¬ 
theless, turns up trumps when it is 
needed in a crisis. 

EXCITEMENT WITHOUT VIOLENCE 

Kay Mander has directed the 
film with such sympathy that the 
whole audience can really believe 
they are actually taking part in the 
adventures of Andy and his Scottish 
cousins. 

The Kid From Canada has plenty 
of excitement without any violence 
and I hope every one of you will 
ask your local cinema manager to 
show it. 

Apart from anything else it gives 
us a wonderful view of Scotland, 
with its rugged mountains, sweep¬ 
ing glens, villages, and rivers. It 
also shows us very vividly that it 
does not pay to take other people 
on their face value. It is always 
worth while taking trouble to get 
to know people. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 

THE APPROACH OF 
JUPITER AND VENUS 


Thc south-western sky now pro¬ 
vides the unusual spectacle of 
what appears to be a close 
approach to each other of Jupiter 
and Venus. They are at a lather 
low altitude and should be looked 
for soon after sunset; for at 
present the silvery Venus sets a 
tew minutes before 10 p.m., and 
the golden-hucd Jupiter sets soon 
after. 

The culmination of the spectacle 
will occur on Thursday, August 
22 , when they will appear at their 



nearest, with Jupiter above Venus 
and onlv the Moon’s apparent 
width away Afterwards Jupiter 
ma\ be seen to travel down to- 
u'ards the horizon and a couple 
of weeks later will vanish from 
the evening sky. Venus will rise 
higher and with additional radi¬ 
ance until, by Christmas, this 
planet will have reached a superb 
brilliance capable of casting a 
shadow. 

Few conjunctions of Venus and 
Jupiter, as astronomers call these 
events, ever approach this as a 
spectacle for viewing through an 
astronomical telescope, because it 
is possible to sec both worlds in 
the same field-of-view. Their rela¬ 
tive apparent sizes and appear¬ 
ance will be as shown in the 
star-map above; but of bourse 
they will not be seen as close 
together. 

Their strange contrasting shapes, 
both appearing oval, but from 
very different causes, together with 
their different colours constitute 
quite a unique celestial scene. 


Venus will present a gibbous 
phase and will appear much 
smaller than Jupiter, notwith¬ 
standing its much greater brilli¬ 
ance. Actually Venus is 1400 
times smaller than Jupiter. Jupiter 
appears much more reduced be¬ 
cause of its greater distance. 

Whereas Venus will be about 
124 million miles from us, Jupiter 
will be at the immense distance of 
about 554 million miles. More¬ 
over, instead of coming closer to¬ 
gether they have been -rapidly 
getting farther apart because 
Venus has been approaching us 
while distant Jupiter has been 
receding. 

The appaient approach to each 
othei is due to our perspective and 
point-of-view. This is why, in 
describing astronomical situations 
the word “apparent" has to be so 
often used and taken particular 
note of, for in the heavens no¬ 
thing is precisely just where it 
appears to be at any particular 
stated time. 

PERSEID METEORS 

The famous Perseid Meteors 
w'hich are due to provide their 
annual display, chiefly on the 
nights of August 11 and 12, are 
not likely to be seen this year; 
only radio-telescopes will present 
the evidence of their coming and 
vanishing, and we shall have to 
rely on this evidence alone to 
know how many thousands, or 
possibly millions, of particles of 
that dissipating Tuttle’s Comet of 
1862 the Earth’s atmosphere will 
manage to collect. 

This obliging comet seems to 
show no signs of exhaustion, and 
if only the Moon had been out of 
the way there would have been 
every chance of seeing several of 
these cometary particles making 
hurried streaks of light across the 
heavens to their destruction. 

G. F. M. 


WICKETS FEU FAST 

in A county cricket 
MATCH BETWEEN 

Lancashire andSiamdrsah. 
played at Liverpool 
in 1924-... 

After Dismissing 
Lancashire for 49, 
GLAMORGAN WERE 
All out for 22 

ELEVEN OF THE 
71 BATSMEN 

failed to score- 



Sporting Flashbacks 


The Children’s Newsfiaber. Aumjjtj l 9s f 



GUNN & SON 

☆ 

BATTING FOR NOTTS 
v. WARWICKSHIRE 

IN mi, 

GEORGE GUNN 

SCORED 183 

— FOLLOWED SV'HtS SON, 
GEoR&E VERNON Gt/NN, 

W HO SCORED loo 
NOT OUT. 



Two Australian Gdifers - 
E.8ARNESAN0E.A.AVKY* 
HlfiDENFROtt EACH OTHER on 
opposrre sides of the etkefooi 
played Their shots tosetheT 
EACijTHimama it m wsturn 

' A FRIEND,WAITING ONTHE 
(SKEEN.WAS ASTONISHEDTOSEE 
the Bails meet in Mid-air 
AMO astounded WHEN both 
cropped INTO THE hole 

— Wentworth Foils, 


THE GENIUS CALLED LAUGHING TAM 


Thomas Telford, the great bridge builder and canal 
maker, born on August 9 just 200 years ago. He was a 
pioneering genius, and the Institution of Civil Engineers 
is honouring his memory with a special exhibition at its 
headquarters in Great George Street, Westminster (open 
to the public until August 10). 


JJorn in a shepherd’s cottage in 
Eskdale, in Dumfriesshire, 
Thomas Telford was only a few 
months old when his father died. 
Almost as soon as he could walk 
he had to work as a herdboy, but 
occasionally he went to a village 
school. His was a hard life, but he 
was a cheerful lad and the neigh¬ 
bours called him Laughing Tam. 

At the age of 15 he was appren¬ 
ticed to a stonemason, and it was 
during his rounds that his lively 
intelligence and love of reading 
attiacted the attention of a well-to- 
do lady. She gave him the run of 
her small library, and as a result he 
began writing poems, some of 
which were later published. But 
poetry could only be a hobby and 
he continued to earn his living as 
a stone hewer. 

When he was 23, Telford tried 
his fortune in Edinburgh, house¬ 
building by day and studying archi¬ 
tecture in his spare time. Later, he 
found work in London and 
T Portsmouth; but his great 
I chance came at 30. Sir William 


Pulteney, a 
wealthy land- 
own e r who 
had known 
him in his 
youth, en¬ 
gaged him to 
carry out big 
alterations to 
Shrewsbury 
Castle. 

So Thomas 
took his 
smiles to Shropshire, where his 
patron’s influence secured him the 
post of County Surveyor. This, in 
turn, led to his being appointed 
Chief Engineer of the new Elles¬ 
mere Canal, which was to link the 
Mersey and the Dee with the 
Severn. It was in this undertaking 
that he carried out the first of his 
revolutionary ideas; the building 
of two canal aqueducts across 
valleys with huge cast-iron troughs 
for the water. 

That made his reputation, and 
thenceforth his services were in 
constant demand for canal cutting, 


bridge building, and road making; 
and he worked on such a vast 
scale that his friend Southey, the 
poet, punningly called him “the 
Colossus of Roads.” 

Among his greatest achievements 
were the Caledonian Canal and the 
Gota Canal, in Sweden, connecting 
the North Sea with the Baltic. He 
was also responsible for more than 
1200 bridges and 1000 miles of 
roads, as well as docks and har¬ 
bours. But his most spectacular 
feat was the Menai Bridge, the first 
big suspension bridge to be built 
anywhere in the world. For days 
before the raising of the chains, 
each weighing 231 tons, he could 
not sleep for anxiety. Laige ciowds 
cheered the successful attempt, but 
Thomas himself went down on his 
knees to give thanks to God. 

Thomas Telford lived for his 
work and never married. Money 
meant little to him and he often 
gave his services without a fee. 
He was generous, too, in establish¬ 
ing free libraries, and in helping 
the poor in his native district. 

Actively at work until he was 
turned 70, St. Katherine’s Docks in 
London being his last big project. 
Thomas Telford retained his gay 
and happy disposition to the end of 
his day. He died aged 77 and was 
buried-in Westminster Abbey. 



Thomas Telford 


SAGA OF 





B-P may have doubted whether his idea of 
scouting for boys would be really popular with 
them, and before re-writing his book he decided 
to hold an experimental camp. In 1907 the 
Boys’ Brigade helped him to find a site, on 
Brownsea Island in Poole Harbour, and helped 
to provide boys and equipment. The koodoo 
horn he had picked up in Matabeleland was 
sounded every morning to rouse the camp 


B-P divided his troop into patrols of five, 
with the senior boy in each one as leader. 
They were on their honour to carry out 
orders, and although a court of honour 
was established to try any offenders it was 
never needed—everyone was too eager to 
learn about this new idea of scouting for 
boys. He taught them the secrets of tracking 
by observing such details as a broken twig. 


The boys took to scouting with enthusiasm. 
Eagerly they played the various new Scout games 
which B-P had invented for them, such as “ deer¬ 
stalking the “deer” going off with several 
tennis halls, and the hunters with one apiece. 
The deer would try to ambush his pursuers and if 
he hit one of them with a tennis ball, that boy was 
gored and out of the game, but if the hunters 
hit him he was “ killed.” 


— ana aaventure 

What is to follow the success of this 44 experimental” camp? See next week’s instalment 


A spellbinding hour for the boys w 
evening camp fire, when B-P "° 1 ' • enC c 
them stories from his own vast exp 
of scouting, or would imitate m r ‘ ^ 
Sometimes he would dance an ( | lC 
Patiently^ and genially he answer^ fie 
many questions they volleyed at n ^ 
was opening up a new wor j „ j 0 ds. 
and adventure for these 20 every . 
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that General 


ftir childrens Newspaper, August 10, I9S7 
Jennings and Darbishire are keen 
members of the Form III Natural 
History Club. During an excursion, 
earlier in the term, they rescued a 
Dr. ffipkin whose skiff had cap- 
si-'ed after a collision with a rowing 
fa Wt which the two boys had hired. 
r\ow comes a sequel to their 

adventure. 

16 . The empty tank 

j T \ Va s during the last week of the 
J summer term that the .present- 
alien of prizes was held at Lxnbury 
Court. The ceremony', was not 
regarded as a formal occasion, and 
for this reason only those parents 
who lived locally would normally 
attend the proceedings and' applaud 
ihc prize-winners as they received 
ificir awards from some distin¬ 
guished visitor. 

"1 wak * hoping 
Merridcw would be 
our guest of 
honour this year,” 
the headmaster 
conlided to Mr. 

Carter in the 
masters’ common 
room a few days 
before the prize- 
giving was due to 
take place. "Un¬ 
fortunately, he’s 
unable to . come 
and 1 shall have 
to find a substitute 
at short notice.” 

Mr. Carter pon¬ 
dered the matter 
for some moments. 

"Why don’t you 
ask Dr. Hipkin?” 
lie suggested. 

‘‘Dr. Hipkin?” 
the headmaster 
looked puzzled. 

"Yes. We met 
his wife during 
ihat cricket match 
at Bracebridge, you 
remember,” Mr. 
p'rter replied. "She told us that 
,CI husband was well-known in 
scientific'circles, and I’ve heard 
since from other sources that he’s 
■egarded as one of our most 
eminent scientists.”' 

,‘V r ' Pemberton-Oakes beamed 
" l! " satisfaction. “ An • excellent 
suggestion, Carter. I’ll get in touch 
V| th him right away.” As he 
airned to leave the room a thought 
Ullck him and he added: "As a 
classical scholar 


TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


endless row of cardboard boxes 
stretching along the window sills 
and overflowing to the floor. 
Foliage for fodder was piled high 
on the bookcase, and all about the 
room was an untidy trail of twigs, 
dead leaves, and pressed flowers 
abandoned by the naturalists in 
their search for bigger and better 
specimens. 

Mr. Wilkins was master on duty 
on the day preceding the prize dis- 




I must confess 
a certain ignor¬ 
ance of scientific 
matters. Do 
you happen 
to know in 
which branch 
of science Dr. 
Hipkin specia¬ 
lises?” 

Mr. . Carter 
shook his head. 
"Sorry, I’ve no 
idea.” 

Hit WaS per ^ a P s unfortunate that 
.. '"'nmgements for the annual 
wiih ° IV ' n g ceremon Y coincided 
I,,. , ,l rer >ewed burst of activity 
Citin' 5 ? orrn 41 Natural History 
Jenn- ^ s hoal of tadpoles which 
ii Hni ' n . g . s had caught in the pond 
f 0 H 0v p his fellow members to 
"as t an< ? l h e common room 

miniMfif 112 W * th various f° rnls °f 

bled" 1 ?] 11111 * crawled, newts nib- 
5 ‘ nd hectics burrowed in an 


Jennings 


He fished about in the water with an improvised net 

tribution. Bustling with efficiency 
he strode round the building 
making sure that classrooms and 
common rooms were looking smart 
and tidy in readiness for the great 
event. When he reached the junior 
common room, however, a shock 
awaited him. 

"Good heavens!” he muttered 
as his eye took in the rows of card¬ 
board boxes .and the trail of decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter. . Curtly he 
turned upon the members of the 
small-scale menagerie. “ Come 
along now, you boys. Clear away 
all this clutter and let’s have this 
room properly tidied up. There’s 
a very important visitor coming 
to present the prizes tomorrow and 
the Head wants the place looking 
at its best. All those boxes will 
will have to be put out of sight in 
the cupboard and the rest of the 
rubbish thrown in the dustbin.” 

The Natural History Club 
clicked its teeth in disappointment 
as it set about the task of tidying 
up. 

“ It’s always the same,” Atkinson 
grumbled beneath his breath. 
"Whenever we organise anything 
decent we’re not allowed to go on 
with it.” Aloud he asked: “What’s 
the name of this man who s coming 
tomorrow, sir?” 

Mr. Wilkins frowned in thought. 
He had gleaned from the head¬ 
master a few details about the dis¬ 
tinguished guest, but for the 
moment the name had escaped him. 


“Dr. Somebody-or-other. Hop¬ 
kins or Hipwell or some name like 
that,” the master replied. “Any¬ 
way, he’s a famous scientist.” 

The news was received with awe 
and wonder. 

“A scientist! Wow!” breathed 
Venables. “I’m reading a book 
about a scientist who invents a new 
sort of atomic rocket. He goes 
zooming about in a plastic suit 
with zip fasteners and things.” 
With rising curiosity he asked: 
"Do you think this chap who’s 
coming tomorrow will be wearing 
a space suit, sir?” 

“Don’t talk such ridiculous non¬ 
sense,” retorted Mr. Wilkins. “1 
don’t imagine Dr. What’s-his-name 
is that sort of scientist at all. But 
whatever sort of scientist he is, he 
won’t want to wade ankle deep 
through dead leaves and boxes of 
caterpillars, so stop talking non¬ 
sense and get this room tidied up 
quickly!” 

“Yes, sir.” Obediently Venables 
knelt down and began polishing the 
floorboards with a make-shift 
duster. 

Tadpole aquarium 

“No, no, no, boy! Not with 
your handkerchief!” the duty 
master exclaimed in exasperation. 
He would have said more, but at 
that moment his eye lighted upon 
the tadpole aquarium in which a 
score of specimens in the later 
stages of development were darting 
about among the pondweed. 

“I’m not having that tank of 
repulsive reptiles on the window 
sill! Put it somewhere out of 
sight, Jennings,” Mr. Wilkins 
ordered. 

The chief frog-spotter made a 
gesture of despair. “There’s no¬ 
where else to put it, sir,” he com¬ 
plained, “It’s too big to go in the 
cupboard, and anyway that’s full 
"of caterpillar boxes already, sir.” 

A quick glance round the room 
confirmed the truth of this remark. 
Perhaps, after all, it would be 
better to leave the aquarium where 
it was. 

“All right, then,” Mr. Wilkins 
conceded grudgingly. “But don’t 
blame me if the headmaster raises 
objections when he sees it. He’s 
going round tomorrow morning to 
make sure the building is looking 
ship-shape for the prize-giving.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he won’t mind, 
sir,” Jennings replied. “After all, 
a few harmless tadpoles couldn’t 
possibly be a nuisance to anyone, 
could they, sir?” 

Tour of inspection 

Mr. Wilkins made no reply as he 
moved away to supervise the re¬ 
moval of beetle boxes and cater¬ 
pillar cages from the other end of 
the room. It was perhaps as well 
for his peace of mind that he could 
not foresee the trouble that the 
“few harmless tadpoles” were to 
cause him during the course of the 
following day. 


The boys were all in class when 
the headmaster, accompanied by 
Mr. Carter, made his final tour of 
inspection shortly after mid-morn¬ 
ing break. 

“Dr. Hipkin will be arriving 
directly after lunch, and we must 
have the school looking its best,” 
he remarked to his assistant as 
they ascended the stairs. “ Between 
you and me, I’m hoping to find out 
some more details about his scien¬ 
tific career before the afternoon’s 
ceremony. Unfortunately, his 
letter accepting 
my invitation 
made no men¬ 
tion of his 
work, so I’ve 
not yet been 
able to discover 
whether his 
speciality is 
chemistry or 
biology or—or 
even atomic 
physics.” 

“I hope it’s 
not that,” said Mr. Carter. “I 
don't think our prize-giving cere¬ 
mony would be a suitable occasion 
for splitting atoms.” 

“Quite! We hope for nothing 
more alarming than a split in¬ 
finitive, eh. what!” Now in an ex¬ 
cellent humour, the headmaster 
purred with laughter at his little 
joke as he led the way into the 
junior common room. Once inside 
the door the laughter died on his lips. 

“What on earth are those 
squirming objects in that bowl on 
the window ledge?” he demanded. 

Mr. Carter inspected the con¬ 
tents. “Tadpoles, without a doubt. 



Darbishire 


Big ones,' too; they’ll be turning 
into frogs any day now,” he 
reported. 

The headmaster drew in his 
breath sharply. “1 hardly think 
that the common room is the right 
place for—ah—amphibia of this 
kind,” he observed. “Normally 1 
am only too keen to encourage an 
interest in natural history, but as 
we want everything in apple-pie 
order for Dr. Hipkin’s visit. 1 think 
it would be better if this—ah— 
collection were removed for the 
time being.” 

“Very well, H.M. I’ll get 
Robinson to take it away as soon 
as 1 go downstairs.” 

Horrifying news 

Robinson, the odd job man. 
obeyed his orders to the letter. He 
was to remove the tadpoles: Mr. 
Carter had said nothing about the 
tank in which they were kept. 
Accordingly, he fished about in the 
water with an improvised net until 
all the specimens had been caught 
and carefully deposited in the 
bucket he used for cleaning 
purposes. Then he trudged across 
to the pond and returned the tad¬ 
poles to their natural surroundings. 

It was just after the end of 
morning school, when Jennings 
was tidying his desk, that Darbi¬ 
shire burst into the classroom and 
broke the horrifying news. 

“Come quickly, Jen! Something 
terrible’s happened!” he gasped 
out, wide-eyed. “I’ve just been 
into the common rooni and . . . the 
tadpoles have all escaped! ” 

There will be another instalment in 
next week's C N 


Makeup 
yourmind 
anffaskfor 

SENIOR 
PENGLjII 
BOX W' 

In gay coloured plastic 
with super Roll-Top. Complete 
with contents including : Mapping 
Pen, School Penholder, Note Pad, 
Eraser, Drawing Pencils, and/” 

10 ’Lakeland’ Coloured Crayons 

(As illustrated) Price : 24/6 

FROM STATIONERS AND STORES 
Sole Distributors: British Pens Ltd., 
SMETHWICK, B’ham4l and London 



—or choose from these fine sets 
JUNIOR PENCIL BOX .... 10/6 

JUNIOR PAINT BOX.9,11 

SENIOR PAINT BOX. 22/6 


Jloti/nx 

A NAME TO REMEMBER ! 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGSt 



S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Haney Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate ■ — 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity i- _ u cpR fit” 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence League l WATt- M 
to encourage kindness to animals. I a 
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The Children’s Newsier. August ID, i fi7 


BUILDING THEIR OWN GLIDER 



For several years boys of Leigh¬ 
ton Park School, Reading, have 
had special courses in gliding 
arranged in the holidays. They 
fly with their Physics master, Mr. 
John Simpson, who has been flying 
gliders for 22 years. But now a 
group of the boys are building 
theii own glider in the school work¬ 
shops, 

The type they chose is the 
T.21, a two-seater of 60-foot wing¬ 


span. and work is already well 
under way on the rudder. 

The school is contributing to¬ 
wards the cost and enough money 
is available at the moment to buy 
the kit for the elevators and tail- 
plane. A further £600 will be 
needed for the materials to com¬ 
plete the glider and its trailer but 
the boys are hoping to raise this 
amount. The whole project may 
take up to two years to complete. 



Model in ‘ Plasticine’, the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with ‘ Plasticine “ Presto 
Shapes” moulding outfits from 1)6 to 5/-. 

‘Plasticine’ jg 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 
BATHAMPTON . BATH . SOMERSET 


Mould 
that 
tiger ! 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stomp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


ALL APPLIC AT lONSfpr 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Hungary 
100 China 
100 Japau 
100 Portugal 
25 Guatemala 
50 Gt. Britain 
10 Gold Coast 
10 Iceland 
10 Cyprus 
10 Mauritius 
10 Lib\a 
10 Hong Kong 


1/6 
1/6 
2 /- 
3 /- 
1/9 
21 - 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 


50 New Zealand 2/6 
10 Saudi Arabia 21- 
50 Australia 2/- 
10 New S. Wales 1/6 
10 Cape Good 

Hope 21- 


10 Zanzibar 
10 Barbados 
10 Kenya 
25 Egjpt 
10 Jamaica 
100 World 
25 Malaga 


2 h 
21 - 
1 /- 
II- 
H- 
21 - 
1/6 

IH 

and 


Postage 2\a. extra. 

NEW! GIBBONS’ 1958 PART 
CATALOGUE, America, Asia 
Africa, Price 21/-, postage 1/3. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1. 

Telephone: Victoria 8697 
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C r a / e 
of the 

Century, 
crowd 

__ NO MORE round 

WtMpcsrm TOP#) w he " 

strum. ELVIS PRES- 
LEY, great U S.A. Ilock'u 
Roll Star has his name 
on every one. Easy t o 
play, simple free Tutor, 
Including carrying box. 
Nylon strings givo good 
old Rock'n Roll and the 
Calypso effect. Colourful 
to a degree, made of Styrene 
for strength. Good tone, tunes 
accurately. Send 24/6, plus 
2/6 post. ELVIS PRESLEY 
TTKETTE, with self-playing 
apparatus incorporated, 10 / 11 , 
post, etc,. 2/-. LISTS. TERMS 


mm 



Further 
Reduced 

Slip into it—soft and comfy—enjoy restful sleep 
throughout the night. No blankets, no sheets, 
everything iu one including special padding for 
a beautiful soft mattress effeot. Light as a 
feather, it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size, 
19/11, post 2/6, o\eu finished in heavy quality 
strong material, really hardwearing. Not a 
blanket with outer but genuinely quilted Thej 
are under half price for a limited period onh. 
BARGAIN LISTS OP TENTS, ETC., TERMS. 


IEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. CH/ 10 ) 496/200 CoWS»rbo«r Lane, Loughborough June,, London, S.E. 5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m, Wei 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Julie Lintern, of Whetstone, 
Middlesex, is one of Britain’s 
promising young lawn tennis 
players. She should improve her 
game even more rapidly now, for 
her father has given her a year’s 
holiday in which to play tennis. 
She has recently left school. 

Julie appeared at Wimbledon 
for the first time this year after 
winning her three qualifying 
rounds, and although she was 
beaten in the first round of the 
ladies' singles, she reached the 
third round of the mixed doubles. 

J^vedikian Varoujan, a young 
Armenian footballer from 
Cyprus, arrived in this country a 
short time ago, hoping to get a 
trial with Charlton Athletic. But 
on setting out for The Valley he 
happened to ask the way from a 
Millwall supporter—who promptly 
put him in a taxi and took, him to 
the Millwall ground, where he was 
given a trial and signed on. 


JJoping to establish golf in the 
curriculum of Kent schools is 
Mrs. Margaret Mitchell, wife of 
the Canterbury Golf Club profes¬ 
sional. Three years ago she donated 
a trophy to be competed for by 
schools represented by six golfers. 
Only two schools entered; but this 
year there were five entries, and 
Mrs. Mitchell is confident that 
before long there will be many 
more. 

Jn the space of four weeks 
recently, 24-year-old Don 
Thompson won three important 
long-distance walking races. The 
first was the National 50 kilo¬ 
metres championship; the second 
was against a field of international 
stars at Charleroi, Belgium, when 
he covered the 32 miles in a 
record time of 4 hours 30 minutes 
10 seconds; and the third was the 
Birmingham Open 25| miles event. 
This was his third consecutive vic¬ 
tory in the Birmingham race. 


Handing 

over 

Valuable seconds can be 
lost if the baton-chang¬ 
ing is not really perfect 
in relay races. So 16- 
year-old David Liley of 
the Bexley University 
School, Kent, pays par¬ 
ticular attention as he 
receives instruction 
from the school coach, 
Mr. McKibben. 



M>s Florence Chadwick, has 
set up long-distance swim¬ 
ming records all over the world. 
She has swum many waterways, 
including the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, 
and the English Channel (four 
times). This month she is to 
attempt one of her most difficult 
swims—the crossing of the Iiish 
Sea. This feat has been achieved 
only once before—by Tom Blower, 
in 15f hours. She will probably 
set uff from Donaghadee, in 
Noithern Ireland, and aim for 
Port Patrick, in Wigtownshiie—a 
distance of some 24 miles. 

Tanker cricket 

Pricket on the twcen-decks of an 
oil tanker is something of 
which few people will have heard. 
But it does take place, and per¬ 
haps because there is not much 
room—the malting pitch is only 
40 feet long—ciicket aboard a 
tanker is full of excitement. 

The Shell Magazine, reporting 
this sporting activity afloat, 
remarks, “ . . . perhaps the most 
disconcerting pait of cricket below 
deck is the terrifying noise made 
when a ball slips through the field 
to hit a steel bulkhead. There are 
many advantages, however; no 
lost balls, no appeals against bad 
light—the pitch can be floodlit— 
and of course the score- book 
never reads ‘ rain stopped-.play ’ 


\ neurin Evans is a name that 
may soon be familiar to fol- 
loweis of international athletics, 
for this 16-year-old Cowbridge 
(Cardiff) Grammar School boy is 
literally leaping into the limelight. 
He took the Welsh A.A.A. senior 
high jump title this summer and 
won the junior inter-Counties hop, 
step, and jump championship with 
a new record distance of 47 feet 
111 inches. He also has a shot 
putt of well over 50 feet to his 
credit. A tall, well-built boy with 
a natural aptitude for field events, 
he should develop into a great 
prospect for the 1960 Olympics. 

Several yeais ago the Nawab of 
Pataudi played cricket for 
Worcestershire, and also in Test 
cricket for England and India. 
Now his 17-year-old son is making 
his name in the game. A free- 
scoring batsman with the Winches¬ 
ter College XI, he will play his 
fiist game with the Sussex Second 
XI this week. 

It is not often that a son follows 
his father into motor racing, 
but such is the case with Stuart 
Lewis-Evans. His father has been 
lacing 500 c.c. cars for some years, 
and 27-year-old Stuart started his 
racing career in the same way. But 
this year^ he has come right to the 
fore as one of Britain’s most 
promising Grand Prix drivers, 
although he stands only 5 feet 
6 inches, and weighs 8 stone. 



Ronald and Robert Sibthorpc, 
11-year-old twins of Plumstead, 
South London, make many n 
starter think he is seeing double 
as they both get on their marks 
at sports meetings. 

Every August Bank Holiday the 
village cricket team at Flax 
Bourton, near Bristol, play a 
match against a team of eleven 
Robinsons, all related. One of the 
star batsmen of this “cricket 
family Robinson” is Geoffiey 
Chater Robinson, well-known 
as a television personality. The 
youngest member of the side is 
14-year-old Phillip. The Robinsons 
have been providing a team for 
this annual match since 1878. 


Following father 

Peter Jackson was an outstand¬ 
ing soccer player for many 
years before he became manager 
of Wrexham. His twin sons. 
Peter and David, played foi the 
Welsh club as amateurs, and then, 
when their father became managei 
of Bradford City, they also joined 
that club, again as amateurs. Both 
appeared fairly regularly with the 
first team last season, and now 
they have signed for the club as 
part-time professionals. 


The boys of Pear Tree Junior 
School, Derby, are justly 
proud of their cricket team, who 
won the Gothard Cup this sum¬ 
mer for the first time. This 
trophy, for a district knock-out 
competition among junior schools, 
was presented to the Derby 
Schools Cricket Association in 
1947. 



Two Stanleys 


Stanley Matthews is a n! j| ut 
famous the world over, .. 
another Stanley Matthews^ 
hoping to win wide fame oo 
a tennis player. Stanley j> 
seen here with h* s / , cl i’:..Jug 
been recommended for r ‘ 
by the L.T.A. 
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ALL GRAND TALES FOR A SUMMER’S DAY 


deep waters 

The Sea and Its Rivers, by Alida 
\hi!kui (Dobson, 10s. 6d.) 

-n- \vc could go down safely to 
*• very bottom of the deep 
, ca w hat wonders would we find? 

' jhis book gives us the answers 
in a series of short, simply-writ¬ 
ten chapters packed with fascinat¬ 
es facts and illustrated with 
drawings. It tells of the coloured 
floor of the sea, of its hidden 
mountain ranges and canyons, and 
0 [ the waterfalls far below the 
surface. It tells, too, of the 
ocean's rivers which are the 
great currents of warm or cold 
water, for ever flowing. 

]t takes us on a trip in a great 
steel sphere lowered two and a 
half miles down, and the weird 
monsters which live in the ever- 
dark. depths come and look 
through the window at us. 

A book to pick up quickly and 
put down slowly! 

MEDICAL STUDENT 

Margaret Becomes a Doctor, by 
loan Llewelyn Owens (Bodley Head, 
St. 6d.) 

The hard blit fascinating road 
\oung people tread to become 
doctors is well described in this 
story of a girl student. She is a 
lictitious character, but all the 
details of her life and work at 
a medical school are authentic. 
Any girl who is keen to enter the 
medical profession will find here 
a challenging account of the tests 
that lie ahead of her. 


BIG MAGIC 

The Blue Elephants, by David 
Fletcher (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

W HEN Phoebe Ann looked 
through the bulging window 
of the old antique shop and saw 
five beautiful blue china elephants 
she little dreamed that they would 
come right into her life. But they 
did, and so did the Indian boy 
who looked after them. 

This is a pretty story of big 
magic in which the five blue¬ 
skinned monsters come trundling 
up the High Street at the oddest 
moments. And they seem to 
make the grown-ups behave in 
the queerest manner, too. 

ADVENTURES ASHORE AND 
AFLOAT 

Please Keep Off the Mud, by Capt. 
Frank Knight (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 

£)aptain Knight relates a quick- 
fire sequel to Mudlarks and 
Mysteries in this new story of 
Derek and Brenda, two young 
sailing enthusiasts, 

They meet a very mysterious Mr. 
Greenbank, whose highly coloured 
caravan and high-speed car invade 
the field beside the sea-wall where 
their local yacht club headquarters 
is situated. Very unwillingly, ihey 
get in tow with little Horace— 
known as The Horror—who is Mr. 
Greenbank’s stepson. At intervals 
Horace falls in the mud. It seems 
to haunt him. And Mr. G. upsets 
the whole neighbourhood by trying 
to turn the yacht club site—creek, 
mud, and all—into a holiday camp. 


- C N Competition Corner - 

OIL-PAINTING SETS TO BE WON! 

Have you ever tried your hand at oil-painting ? It is great fun, and 
so easy if you use an “ oil-painting-by-numbers ” outfit ; this 
consists of specially marked canvasses with numbered colours ready 
to till in the numerous tiny spaces of the printed designs. When such 
a picture is finished, varnished, and framed, it looks quite a masterpiece ! 
Twenty of these oil-painting outfits are offered as prizes in this C N 

colouring competition. 
All readers under 17 
living in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands are 
invited to enter—and, 
as usual, it is free ! 

To try for a prize, 
first cut out this 
picture and coupon 
together, then paste 
them on a postcard. 
When dry, use water 
paints or crayons to 
colour the picture as 
carefully and imagina¬ 
tively as possible. 

Fill in your name, 
age, and address on 
the coupon, ask an 
adult to sign it as 
your own work, and 
post to: 

CN Competition 

No. 21, 
3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), 

to arrive not later 
than Tuesday, August 
20 , the closing date. 

Large oil-painting 
sets will be awarded 
for each of the ten 
best colourings re¬ 
ceived, with age taken 
into account. Smaller 
sets for the ten next 
best. The Editor’s 
decision is final. 



This colouring is entirely my own work 


i 


Full 
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CUT OUT ROUND THIS LINE— 1 * 


UP AGAINST IT 

Yusuf, by Grace Rasp-Nuri (Cape, 
12s. 6d.) 

The author of this exciting and 
unusual story of a Turkish 
boy in present-day Cyprus is her¬ 
self a Cypriot, and Yusuf is a 
real-life person in authentic and 
(to most of us) unusual surround¬ 
ings. . His non-stop adventures 
when kidnapped by two crooks 
who train him rigorously as a cat 
burglar are told from a boy’s and 
not a grown-up’s viewpoint; and 
they reflect a boy’s natural be¬ 
wilderment and fright. 

Rescued from his brutal perse¬ 
cutors and sent to school, Yusuf 
eventually has the chance to go 
to England—only to find that the 
two villains are aboard the same 
ship. 

This is an outstanding talc of 
a boy who is really up against it 
—and wins. 

HOTEL GRADUATE 

Tom Runs a Hotel, by John Wiles 
(Cliatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 

JJere, in yet another entertain¬ 
ing career book, is the story of 
Tom Gilmore whose uncle owns a 
country hotel. Tom is to take 
over when his uncle retires, but 
hotel management in these days is 
not just a job; it is a profession 
which calls for long and careful 
training. So Tom starts on a five- 
year course at a catering college, 
and his adventures there make 
this a lively yarn as well as a 
helpful one for young people 
thinking of going in for the hotel 
business. 


SLAVE BOY 

John Jewitt’s Adventure, by Shan¬ 
non Garst (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

This tale of the early 19th cen¬ 
tury relates how an English 
lad, apprenticed unhappily to a 
doctor, runs away to' sail in an 
American ship trading with the 
savage Indians of what is now 
Vancouver Island, part of British 
Columbia. 

The tribe treacherously attacks 
the ship's company, but the chief's 
son begs for young John's life. 
Our hero thus finds himself in the. 
dangerous position of personal 
attendant, or slave, to a character 
who is a weird mixture of childish 
superstition and blood-curdling 
ferocity. His experiences and his 
escape make a tough but gripping 
story. 

SUMMER HOLIDAY 

Falconers' Lure, by Antonia Forest 
(Faber, 13s. 6d.) 

Readers who have already met 
the Marlows will need little 
urging to renew acquaintance with 
this delightful family. The author 
is able to make us really “know” 
the characters, and even when they 
are doing nothing particularly 
exciting wc still find ourselves 
eager to read, on. 

This time we meet them during 
their summer holiday on their 
farm, cramming as much as they 
can into a few weeks, and taking 
part in a gymkhana, water-sports, 
and drama festival. An unusual 
background to the story is that of 
falconry, and as we follow the 
adventures of Nicola and her 
friend Patrick we learn a great deal 
about this ancient sport. A first- 
class tale! 


YOUNG JOURNALISTS 

Ticket to Fleet Street, by Andrew 
Wood (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

Y°ung Jonty Wicklow and Delia 
Bright both want to be journal¬ 
ists, but they live in a sleepy 
country town. Fleet Street, for 
them, is a glamorous but far- 
distant goal. Their adventures in 
trying to reach it make this a fast- 
moving yarn which will interest 
every boy and girl who has similar 
ambitions. The author is a well- 
known children's writer with news¬ 
paper experience. 


RIFT VALLEY EXCITEMENT 

Amazing African Adventure, by 
Chrystal Pickard (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
JJolidays on their cousins’ Rift 
Valley farm in Africa, where 
a tame cheetah is a household 
pet, sounds an exciting proposi¬ 
tion. But more thrills than the 
children in this tale bargained for 
come their way when they begin 
solving the mystery of the steam¬ 
ing Sulphur Springs. These bubble 
up in a clump of bushes that no 
one enters because ihe earth's 
crust there is dangerously thin. 


SHEEPDOG LOST 

Fly of the Fells, by Arthur Water- 
house (Brockltampton Press, 6s.) 

When the c j ever d 0 g ; n this 
story, had at last persuaded 
her sheep to enter a railway truck, 
she got in with them to make sure 
that none came out again. Then 
someone, not seeing her, shut the 
door. The train started and away 
went Fly. far from her two young 
friends, the farmer's children. A 
good story for younger readers. 

ON THE ROAD 

Snail and the Pennithornes, by 
Barbara Willard (Epworth Press, 
9s. 6d.) 

“JJring as little luggage as 
possible, but bring gum-boots 
and mackintoshes, a torch, and a 
large pad of writing paper.” Such 
was the strange message that Meg 
and Richard Pennithorne received 
from their unknown hostess at the 
start of the school holidays. 

As the letter was signed “ Snail,” 
they wondered what they were in 
for. But what a wonderful holi¬ 
day they had. and what exciting 
adventures, too, as they toured the 
adventures, too. as they toured 
England and Wales in the “ Snails’ ” 
home—a caravan trailer. 

UNDER THE SEA 

The Treasure of the Coral Reef, by 
Dun Stanford (Haiiap, 8s. 6d.) 

giXTEEN-YUAR-OLD Mike Forrester 
joins his marine-biologist father 
in Bermuda for his summer holi¬ 
days. In no time at all Mike learns 
to swim under water with the aid 
of an aqualung and goes exploring 
in a strange new world. Not only 
does the reader share in the thrill¬ 
ing discoveries made by Mike and 
his two companions; they also 
learn quite a lot about one of the 
world's newest and most thrilling 
sports. 

OTHER RECOMMENDED BOOKS 

JUDY'S BOOK OF FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT, by Muriel Goa- 
man (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

TRAVELS OF A NURSERY 
NURSE, A Mary Dunn Career 
Novel, by Beatrice Lloyd (Chat to and 
Windus, 8s. 6d.) 

SEASIDE STORIES, by Margaret 
Kent (Pitman, 9s.) 

MAGIC: 100 NEW TRICKS, by 
Bruce Elliott (Faber, 15s.) 

BENJAMIN—The story of the Zoo 
Quest bear, by Charles Lagus (Lut¬ 
terworth, 6s.) 

THE BUCCANEERS AND THE 
ADVENTURES OF SIR LANCE¬ 
LOT—from the television series 
(Adprint Ltd., 7s. 6d. each) 

SING MOTHER GOOSE—a book 
of nursery rhymes, by Opal Wheeler 
(Publicity Products, 10s. 6d.) 

THE RED BALLOON, picture 
story of the film, by A. Lamorisse 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 






Thanks to Jennings, by Anthony 
Buckeridge (Collins, 7s. (id.) 
J^exders who enjoyed this stoiy 
of Jennings in the C N last 
year will be delighted to accom¬ 
pany him again on his mirthful 
adventures. Jennings has been 
acclaimed by critics as the most 
popular schoolboy of today. He 
has the same great advantage as 
Peter Pan—he never grows up. 



KATHLEEN 

O’FARRELL 

The Camerons 
Lead the Way 

What was the Animal Club ? 
How did the Cameron children 
raise enough money for their 
activilies ? Read about this fas¬ 
cinating family, and you will love 
the five Camerons as much as 
Dusty Paws, Dusky the Donkey 
and their many other charges. 
illtisliated. I Os. 6d. 

. 7 


JAMES REEVES 

The Wandering 
Moon 

A book of poems “ by one of 
the few current verse writers for 
children ... at once romantic 
and gay . . . The pictures and 
printing of this inviting book 
make it a pleasure to turn the 
pages.” —NAOMI LEWIS, 
Books of the Month. Ardizzone 
illustrations. 9s. 6d. 


COMTESSE DE SEGUR 

Blondine and 
Bear-cub 

A collection of French fairy tales 
which wonderfully captures the 
atmosphere of magic. 29 draw¬ 
ings by Roland Pym. Ready 
August 26. 10s. 6d. 

HEINEM ANN 
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SITTING TARGET 

Salesman (selling parrot to young 
Tommy): “If you pull the 
stiing on his right leg he says 
‘ Good morning.’ and if you pull 
(he string on his left leg he says 
' Good night.’ ” 

Tommy: “What happens if I 
pull both strings together?” 

Parrot: “I'll fall off the perch, 
vou idiot.” 


JACKO MUST LEARN TO LOOK BEFORE HE LEAPS 


STORY WITH A POINT 
'J'HLRt was an old fellow from 


Hie A ley , 

Who lose in 
quickly. 

While out on a ramble. 
He sat on a bramble, 
Which piovccl to be 
prickly! 




the world very 


LONG DOG 

say that Dachshunds 


BEDTIME TALE. 


awfully 


They say that Dachshunds aie 
not very popular as pets in 
cold countries. 

Apparently they keep the door 
open too long as they go in and 
out. 


BILLY TRIMS THE HEDGE 



As Billy and his Mummy and 
Daddy were going out of the 
front gate on their way to the 
shops, Daddy glanced at the privet 
hedge. “That could do with a 
trim,” he murmured. “I must do 
it tomorrow.” 

The following morning Billy 
happened to see the shears in the 
garden shed. “Why don’t I trim 
the hedge?” he thought. “Daddy 
will be so pleased.” 

No sooner said than done. He 
took the shears and set to work. 
He snipped away, the leaves fall¬ 
ing fast and furious. Then he 
stepped back to admire his efforts. 

“Hmm. Not very straight,” he 
muttered. “Wants a bit more off 
this side!” The shears glinted in 
the sunlight as he snipped away, 
the pile of leaves growing higher 
and higher round his feet. 

“That should be enough.” he 
said, and stepped back once more. 
But this time he seemed to have 
taken off too much. “Bit harder 
than I thought, this trimming it 
straight.” 

He moved along the hedge and 
began clipping again . . . 


On a saucer in the park 

West Berlin has installed this Flying Saucer in one of the 
children’s play parks. Entrance is through the portholes and 
exit—a good deal faster—is down the chute. 


DRY HUMOUR 
There was once a man 


SAME SOUND 

JJir two words missing from 
this r else both sound the same 
but are spelt differently. Can you 
say what they are? 

A — - of men came seeking 


A 


A miser’s hidden gold. 
— of countless treasure, 


Deep in the ground so cold. 


MENAGERIE IN THE MAKING 
B y adding each of the short 
words in the first group to a 
word in the second group you will 
find the names of two fish, thice 
animals, and four birds. 

KEY 
HER 


WHAT AM T? 

|\ the sky I’m always found. 
Yet I seem to touch 
giound. 

Aftci stoims I shine so bright. 
But I'm never seen at night. 


the 


GO 

ROB 

PAR 

HAD 

SPAR 

HER 

PANT 

DON 

PART 


DOCK 

AT 

RIDGE 

IN 

ROW 

ROT 

RING 


Creatures at 
the zoo 


'1 h" Ktrdiigc words heir 
(,ui lie rearranged to 
form 1 lie names of eight 
creatures vou might see 
at the zoo. Can you 
unravel them? 



Some time later Daddy came up 
the road towards the house. A 
few yards away he stopped and 
clapped his hand to his head. 
“What have you done?” he burst 
out. • 

“Oh, hallo, Daddy,” said Billy, 
looking up from his work. “I 
just thought I’d save you the job 
of clipping the hedge. I think I’ve 
got it straight enough now, don’t 
you?” 

Daddy stared at the hedge in 
horror. “Yes, you have certainly 
got it straight. But when I left 
this morning that hedge was 
nearly four feet high—now it’s 
nearer two feet high. And it looks 
as though something has been 
eating it,” 

Poor Billy stepped back and 
looked at the hedge. He had been 
so keen to get it straight that he 
had not noticed he was cutting it 
shorter and shorter. 

But you can’t keep Billy down 
for long. He was soon looking on 
the bright side. “Never mind. 
Daddy. You always said you 
liked Mr. Robinson’s dwarf hedge 
—now you’ve got one.” 


who 

vowed that he would never 
go in the water until he had 
learned to swim. 


U.S.A. CHAIN 

Can you link four of the States 
of America so that the last 
two letters of the first State are 
the first two letters of the next, 
and so on? Here is a clue: the 
second State is the only one in the 
U.S.A. pronounced in one syllable. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

The following dues are arranged 
in pairs. Find the answer to the 
first clue in each pair, and by 
transposing two letters, you will 
get the answer to the second. 

^ record of a year’s events. 

Place where the farmer makes 
butter. 

A test. 

Tract you can follow. 

Boy's (tame. 

You think with it. 


NAME THE BOYS 
The Christian names of two boys 
can be found in these letters. 
Can you say which they are? 
DCALVIIVDE 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column S 


SPORTSMEN ALL! 

M> friends are sportsmen all, 
With bat, or stick, or ball. 
Johnny’s game is cricket, 

He likes to keep wicket. 

Mike, who’s small and stocky, 
Loves to play ice hockey. 

While my old friend Dennis 
Thinks the best game’s tennis. 
Tom likes a winter game, 

Football has brought him fame. 
Ah, now I hear you say, 

“Come tell us what you play!” 

I play—the gramophone! 


SOUND EFFECT 
JTanager: “When you sang 
Auld Lang Syne there was 
a man in the audience who burst 
into tears.” 

Singer: “I suppose he was a 
Scotsman.” 

Manager: “No, he 
musician.” 


was 


TheChildren's Angus, in 

ADVERTISEDLATo Hs 

Sometimes people who a H iPr 
Use get a bit mixed up with 
phrases, and so provide a i,' 
for readers. We quote „ £ 
examples here; v 



Wanted: A thoroughbred 


Puppy 


bite 


for a young boy that doesn't 


Wanted: Young girl for pickin, 
fruit and bottling. 8 

Wanted: Two boys to deliver 
newspapers fourteen years old. 

To Let: Large garage, ideal f 0r 
a handyman fitted with g00 d 
doors. 

For Sale: Good television, just 
the thing for people who do not 
like pictures. 


SPOT THE . . , 
COMMON BLUE BUTTERFLIES as they 
sip nectar from wild flowers 
These pretty insects are found in 
almost every part of Britain, with 
the possible 



exception of 
the Shetland 
Isles. 

Males are 
blue tinged 
with mauve 
or violet, 
there is a 
narrow bol¬ 
der of black 


on all wings. Females are usually 
brown. 

At rest with closed wings, these 
butterflies display a seiies of 
orange crescents inside'a maigin 
of black dots on the forevvings 
Hindwings have an outer tow of 
black dots, the inner side being 
edged with orange and the outei 
with white. There is, howevei, a 
great deal of variation in these 
markings. 


SEASONABLE TASTES 
gQUEAKED two merry young 
harvest mice: 

“ We think seeds and grain are so 
nice. 

But believe it or not 
When the sun becomes hot, 

We would much prefer strawberry 
ice.’’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Same sound. Horde, hoard 
What am I? Rainbow 
Creatures at the *km>. Rhinoceros liyenn, 
leopard, elephant, giraffe, antelope, puma. 
Beall on 


Menagerie in the WEEK’S ANSWER 
making. Goat, robin. 


parrot, haddock, 
sparrow, herring, 
panther, donkey, 
partridge 

U.S.A. chain. 
Oklahoma, Maine, 
Nebraska, .Kansas 
Mixed dOirMeaV 
Diary, dairy; Trial,* 
trail; Brian, brain 
Name the boys. 
David, Clive 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 



OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter and Venus 
are low in the west, and 
Saturn is in the 
south. There are 
no planets visible 
in the morning. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will appear 
at ten o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, August 7. 


3. A 


A To gyrate is to revolve, spin. ® 
(From Greek gyros, a circle, r» g J 

B Sylvan (sometimes spelt 1 j l(J , » 

woodland, wooded. (From Lu 
wood.) oUt 

Effusive means gushing, PJi u 


eans gusiuug , * • st0 **e\, 
abundantly. (From Latin U 
out, and fundere, to pour.) » 

r R n c \v0° u 

4. B A veneer is a thin layer l0 the 

(or other suitable material) npp wori 
surface in cabinet work, etc ' . ol itn* rt * 
has also come to mean a me • jttilia* 
show. (Formerly fineer , ** 
fornire , to furnish.) „f 

5. C Celerity is quickness ^ 
motion. (From 
quick.) 

6. Cb .Opulent means wealthy 5 

riches. (From Eatin opu Un us• _ .— 

-pfDtff 


Latin celerity 

Ioudc.1 i'" 11 
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